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constitute a finite euclidean plane geometry of p points to the line. In order that 
one queen may take another, the two queens must occupy cells whose repre- 
sentative points are on a vertical line, on a horizontal line, on a line of slope 1, 
or on a line of slope p — 1. (The slope p — 1 is the same as the slope — 1 
since p — 1 — — 1, modulo p.) 

Therefore, if p queens be placed on the cells whose representatives are the 
points of a line whose slope is any one of the integers 2, 3, 4, • • • , p — 2, no 
queen can take any other queen. The total number of such lines, each of which 
furnishes a solution of the problem of the p queens, is p 2 + p — ip or p 2 — Zp. 
When p = 5, the number of solutions obtained by this method is 10, which 
happens to be all the solutions that exist. When p = 7, the number of solutions 
furnished by this finite geometry method is 28; but, as a matter of fact, there 
are 40 solutions 1 when p = 7. For higher values of p, the lines of the finite 
geometry furnish some, but not all, of the solutions of the problem. 



AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 

By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Columbia University. 

25. Monttjcla's Closing Yeaes. 

The little that we know about the great men of our varied spheres of interest 
and the careless surmises that we make as to their lives are evident whenever 
we look even slightly below the surface that lies open to the world. Anyone who 
reads an ordinary biographical sketch of Montucla, for example, gains an impres- 
sion of a man who was born, who wrote the first great history of mathematics, 
and who died in the fullness of years. 2 In an earlier article in this series 3 1 have 
called attention to a little side-light thrown upon his life by a note from his 
collaborator Lalande. It seems worth the effort, however, to call further atten- 
tion to his closing years by publishing a portion of a letter, now in my collection 
and written to some unnamed friend, which gives a nearer view of these last 
years of one whose portraits show as a well-fed "gentleman of the old school," 
bland, placid, content with the world, and appreciative of the praise that this 
same world had bestowed upon him. 

The letter is garrulous to the point of being wearisome, but a portion will 
suffice to give a picture of a poor, harassed, discouraged old man, suffering in 
mind and body, neglected by his friends and deserted by his family, — a subject 
for the pity of a world not then given to pitying anyone, and of a later world 

1 Cf . Ball, I.e., p. 116. ~ 

2 Jean fitienne Montucla, born September 5, 1725; died at Paris, December 18, 1799. He 
was married at Grenoble in 1763. The first edition of his history appeared in 1758. It is a work 
of great impartiality and erudition. By the Revolution he lost his position in the civil service 
and was left with no means of livelihood. In 1794 he secured a place under the revolutionary 
government and he finally, four months before his death, secured a small pension of 2,400 francs. 

3 This Monthly, 1921, 207. 
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which has well-nigh forgotten Montucla, the man. The letter was written on 
October 12, 1798, not many months before his death, and is in part as follows: 

Tonnerre 20. vend." 6. 1 

I have delayed an answer, my dear old friend, to your latest, in the hope that I might reply by 
word of mouth. I have now decided to send it in writing, traveling not having been very agree- 
able during the summer. I shall therefore follow your letter by article. 

Not being able to get a word out of M. Denizet 2 I asked Madame Denoust 3 directly, and 
then through the mediation of the divine Lalande, 4 to stir him up. Madame Denoust replied: 
"It would be useless for me to take the matter up with my brother-in-law 5 and it would be neces- 
sary for me to go to Paris to take charge of the matter directly." The "Divine One" 6 did 
more than that, for he offered me a bed and some money, and let M. Denizet know about it. 

M. Denizet said to Madame Denoust that her family had become bankrupt and told 
the divine one that he would only be getting her into trouble if he encouraged her to come to 
Paris. And then he suddenly wrote me a long letter. 

Since the divine one told me that M. Denizet did not even read my letters to him, I answered 
him briefly and a few days later I received four lines from him. I was waiting for the result of 
his promises when Demottier, "the Picard" — my old coachman, wrote to me that I had become 
a widower and that my wife 7 had died at the abbess at Gournai, near Compiegne. 

A few weeks afterwards M. Denizet came to Tonnerre and told me that an Abbe 8 Carron had 
taken charge of the business affairs of my three daughters and that he was going to file a claim 
against my pension, — a pension which had not been paid since January, 1794. I offered to write 
to my eldest daughter, and, although the initiative should have come from her, I took the first step. 

On the 15th of August M. Denizet wrote to me that he had obtained a pension of 800 livres, 
of which the first installment of 400 livres was paid immediately, that the second one of 400 livres 
would be paid on January first, and that he would take the matter up again, — this being looked 
upon only as a provisional payment. 

I replied that I owed some money for my board at Tonnerre during the three years preceding 
and that I hoped he would carry out his plans. 

As to my eldest daughter, she sent me a cool letter 9 from which I could see that she had been 
influenced against me. Indeed, is it possible to believe that this letter which I was compelled 
to write to her was the first that had passed between us since she was born! 

These 400 livres paid on August 15 have not yet reached me because Madame Denizet, 
intending to take the trouble to send them to me, had received them all right, but being away 
on the 19th Fructidor, 10 the banks were closed and she used my money to come to Tonnerre, giving 
me the assurance that her husband would pay it to me in October. M. de Denizet has not come 
and I have just written to him to let me have at least a mouthful, — the only assistance that has 
been given me since January first, 1794. He has replied that I shall receive it on the 26th. 

Moreover, M. Denizet, during his brief sojourn at Tonnerre last summer, told me that I 
might go to Paris when I had the means and that he saw no objection to my so doing. In anticipa- 
tion of this I took the matter up with several people, but the 18th Fructidor 11 has upset everything 
and I do not know what will become of it all. 

1 October 12, 1798. Tonnerre is about 80 miles southeast of Paris. 

2 The names in the letter are mostly those who left no impression upon the world and are 
now forgotten. M. Denizet was apparently connected with the bureau of civil pensions. 

3 Evidently the sister-in-law of M. Denizet. 

4 Joseph Jerdme Le Francais de Lalande, born at Bourg-en-Bresse, July 11, 1732; died at 
Paris, April 4, 1807. Montucla speaks of him ironically as "the Divine One," apparently from 
his manner. 

5 That is, by correspondence with M. Denizet. 

6 Capital, Divin. 

7 A joke, he and his wife not being on good terms. His wife survived him. 

8 A6 in the original. 

9 TJne lettre respectuesement seche. 

10 September 6. The coup d'itat of Barras, Larevelliere, and Reubell had taken place the day 
before and everything was at a temporary standstill. 

11 September 5, the day of the coup d'etat already mentioned. 
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During his sojourn at Tonnerre M. Denizet saw Madame Quingeri and Madame Leprince, 
two frequent visitors there, saying in a lofty way that he never forgot his old friends. 

The day of his departure he finished up the business and asked me to dinner. He was very 
affable and, I must say in justice to him, he paid me special attention. I do not know whether, 
with patience, I shall ever see the end of this business. If I do, I shall need to have shown a lot 
of it. 

I now come to the second part of your letter. 

I have always blamed the misplaced pride of Bailly 1 and Condorcet. 2 As to Dus6jour 3 1 
was under the impression that he had been executed, but you tell me that he died of fear of terror- 
ism. 4 

... I was right about complaining about Madame de Marcheval and Madame de Lesseville. 5 
These two females 6 have never ceased to stir up my wife against me. I made a short call at 
Auteuil in August 1779 7 and took supper at my aunt's, but I did not succeed in making any better 
impression. She had already got fixed in my wife's head the necessity for leaving me and managed 
to obtain the lettre de cachet,' on the 30th of the following November, through her friend Amelot. 
Now talk of gratitude among relations, especially after all that I had done for them! 

The rest of the letter relates to suggested changes in Montucla's history, 
then being revised by Lalande, and need not concern us. Enough has been 
given to allow us to picture to ourselves a very human man, enduring very 
human ills, and approaching his end with very human complaints, — a man the 
exact antithesis of what his contemporary conventional portraits show to the 
world at large. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 

Edited by C. F. Gtjmmer, Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

REPLIES. 

36, 1. [1919, 69] . 9 For what values of n can cos (2ir/») be expressed in the form (a + V6)/c 
where a, 6 and c are integers? 

I. Reply by R. S. Underwood, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Using the formula 10 

2 cos ne = (2 cos 0)» - \ (2 cos 9)^ + n(n ~ 3) (2 cos O)"" 4 - n(n ~ *{ (w ~ 5) (2 cos «)»-• 

+ ..., 

we get 2 = (2 cos 2mir/ra)» - j (2 cos 2mir/ra)»- 2 + • • • ; 

1 Jean Sylvain Bailly, born at Paris in 1736, executed at Paris in 1793. Arago's biography is 
well known. The misplaced pride consisted in standing for moderate principles against a blood- 
thirsty mob. Both he and Condorcet were prominent as mathematicians and as statesmen. 

2 Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, born at Ribemont in 1743; 
died at Bourg-la-Reine in 1794, a suicide by poison, in prison, to prevent being taken to Paris for 
execution. 

Tallentyre wrote of him: "Since he never gave himself blindly to any one faction, all factions 
have distrusted and condemned him. To the Royalist he is a Revolutionist; to the Revolutionist 
he is an aristocrat. The thinker cannot forgive him that his thought led him to deeds and words; 
the man of action cannot forget that he was a thinker and dreamer to the end. 

3 Achille Pierre Dionis du Sejour (1734-1794), a celebrated astronomer. He fled to the 
country during the Terror, concealed himself, and died there. 

4 The recipient of the letter (apparently) has added the words, "He died of fear of death." 

6 The Marquis de Lesseville, now living at Chalons sur Marne, tells me that this was probably 
his great grandmother. The family is an old one. 

6 Femelles, female beasts, a term of great contempt. 

7 This shows that for the last twenty years of his life Montucla's family life was unpleasant. 
The event was only sixteen years after his marriage. 8 Order for arrest. 

9 The other parts of this question were answered by the proposer, Professor Harris Hancock, 
1919, 292-295. I0 See Problems— Notes 3, 1921, 38. 



